KING JAMES   II

replies to James's hectoring letters is very remarkable: he avoided the
awkward demand that he should shape his foreign relations accord-
ing to James's will by sheltering himself behind the States-General;
he said that he would satisfy James in all things except what was con-
trary to his oath to the States, but added that he was wholeheartedly
in his interests save only in the matter of religion.

Meanwhile Barrillon was actively engaged in sowing distrust of
William in James's mind:

The King of England knows well, it seems to me (he wrote on
February 12), that the greatest danger he runs originates from the
Prince of Orange; he says he is strongly on his guard and is pre-
pared to anticipate every move of the party of the Prince.

Four days later he wrote that he was persistently warning James of
William's evil intentions, and in particular advising him not to permit
the visit which William proposed to make. And when later in the
month William decided not to come himself, but sent Overquerque
with very submissive messages, the French ambassador wrote:

I shall miss no opportunity of representing to him (King James)
that the submission and respect of the Prince of Orange are not
sincere and that he will continue to behave in his present manner
only as long as he is forced to do so by circumstances.

Louis commended Barrillon's conduct and told him that he himself
had no faith in William's protestations.1

James, for his part, fully satisfied Louis that he did not take these
protestations at their face value. When first William's proposed visit
was mentioned he said that if William offered to come it would be
difficult to refuse permission, for such a refusal would give an impression
of fear. A few days later James had changed his mind; he told Barrillon
that he had determined to disallow the proposed visit, in obedience to

1 It is clear, from Louis's correspondence with his ambassadors at St. James's
and The Hague, that this distrust of William on the part of all three men was
genuine and not a mere diplomatic fiction; Avaux, for instance, wrote to Louis
on February 19:

I am persuaded that the Prince of Orange will act against the King
of England. ... I have told Mr. Skelton who is going to England that the
submissions which the Prince of Orange and the Duke of Monmouth
have made are not to be trusted. They were surprised by a sudden blow
before they had time to lay their plans; they dare not make any move for
fear of delivering up their most zealous partisans without achieving any-
thing; but there is every indication that when they have had time to look
around they will make trouble for the King of England.